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period of service, the truth -was, like many others 
of his class, he had not done so. Depending too 
much upon the future, he had neglected to provide 
for it; and beyond insuring his life and studiously 
paying his way, he was in reality very poorly pro- 
vided for the dark days that had now come upon 
him. There was, to be sure, the life policy, upon 
which he could have raised a sum, but with no 
prospect of ever redeeming it; his mind shrunk 
from perilling that which he considered belonged 
to those whom he might leave behind him. 

.The real effect, then, of his child’s illness was to 
infuse new energy into the now almost dispirited 
man; to absorb his mind so fully with thoughts of 
her, as to render him indifferent to rebuff and in- 
sult; to cause him to make attempts where, before, 
his pride or timidity had withheld him; and as he 
turned away from one after another, reminding 
them of forgotten promises, or put off with oft- 
repeated expressions of sympathy, he tried some 
other, still filled with the conviction that his object 
would be attained at last, and that He who had 
brought him low, would raise him up again. But 
this would be in His own time, and James Atterbury 
was learning to wait. 

Little Lizzy’s sickness was not destined, as the 
father in his despair had feared, to be unto death. 
With the growing year came feeble strength—con- 
valescence; alas! much retarded by want of suit- 
able means to promote it. What little store her 


parents had possessed, had long since vanished, 
and the empty rooms told also a quict tale, that 
they had lent their aid to furnish what was want- 
ing. They would have let the house, had not the 


dreaded fever prevented it; and this affliction had 
also demolished a scheme of Amy to open a school. 
She had, however, managed, by the assistance of 
some friends, to obtain a situation as daily governess 
in @ family, but her salary was not yet due; so 
that, though their prospects for the future were a 
little brighter, the present was still very gloomy. 

It was one day, after one of his fruitless visits 
to the city, as the family were assembled in a little 
sitting-room at the back of the house—they kept 
the front blinds down for very shame—that Amy 
asked her father if, in all his applications, he had 
ever visited Mr. Wokington. 

“No, my love,” answered the poor man, “it 
would be of very little use, I am afraid; he and I 
are unacquainted, and his branch of business is 
quite out of my experience.” 

“Well then, father,” replied she, “while I was 
speaking with Mrs. Barege to-day about her little 
Jane, Mrs. Wokington called; and as Mrs. Barege 
would not think of my leaving the room, I was 
present during their conversation. Now what do 
you think it was about?” 

“ My dear !” said her mother, deprecatingly. 

“Well of course, mamma, no one would guess, 
and I suppose I ought not to ask, for it is a secret; 
but Mrs. Wokington said that her husband is think- 
ing of extending his business in the same line as 
Coldblo and Co., only he wants some one who has 
experience to manage it. Mrs. Wokington told this 
as a secret, and I do not think she would ever have 
thought of it, only she has an idea that Mr. Wo- 





kington will get speculating, as she calls it; and if 
he did not succeed, which she is sure he will not, 
it will be such a dreadful thing to lose their money. 
Now, father dear,” she continued, “do not look so 
serious, as if I was betraying confidence; for though 
it is a secret, Mrs. Barege gave me such a kind 
meaning smile when she heard it, that I am sure 
she intended me to tell you, and I have almost run 
all the way home to do so.” 

This was indeed good news to Mr. Atterbury; 
the very thing he could have chosen, but had 
hardly dared to hope for. The idea of any one 
entering a branch of business of the same descrip- 
tion as Coldblo and Co., was not nearly so specula- 
tive as poor Mrs. Wokington had feared. The few 
months that had elapsed under the new manage- 
ment, had already given proof to the keen intel- 
lects and business minds that had transactions 
with them, that the change was not by any means 
for the better, and that assumption and incapacity 
would soon leave a large connection a fair field for 
any one having money and spirit to enter it. It 
was therefore with a more hopeful spirit than he 
had known for weeks, that he bent his steps the 
next morning to Mr. Wokington’s office, though, so 
much did his anxiety obtain over his experience, 
that he was there long before that gentleman 
arrived; and when at length he did appear, so 
great was his agitation, that, as he stated the object 
of his visit, his voice trembled with fear, lest the 
business-man might turn with contempt from the 
threadbare, haggard person before him. 

Mr. Wokington, however, on ascertaining who 
he was, and the nature of his application, was 
secretly pleased that an individual he so much re- 
quired should have thus offered himself, though 
he merely stated that he had been giving the mat- 
ter some attention, and that, should he decide upon 
entering such branch of business, he would bear 
Mr. Atterbury in mind; at the same time he pro- 
fessed himself much interested in his unfortunate 
position, which, thought he to himself, will increase 
my prospects of success ; for there will be no chance 
of his having any scruples in interfering witl 
Coldblo’s connection. He then introduced him to his 
son, a@ young man, who had just entered the room, 
and, acquainting him with the purpose of his visit, 
desired him to take Mr. Atterbury’s address, that 
they might communicate with him. 

In spite of repeated disappointments having 
almost extinguished hope in his breast, James 
Atterbury turned homewards with a lighter heart 
than he had known for a long time. Mr. Woking: 
ton’s manner, if not cordial, had been courteous, 
and if not entirely satisfactory, gave ground for 
hope; while the son was really very pleasant, 
agreeable, and attentive. He had even offered him 
the paper while he was waiting; and any such 
little act of civility was beginning now to stand out 
pleasantly amidst all the chilling repulses he en 
countered ; and though Charles Wokington’s little 
attention and friendly “ good-bye” was not quite 
so disinterested as the object of it thought, con- 
tributed materially to increase the more hopefil 
spirit he experienced on his return. 

It is, however, necessary to explain why young 
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Wokington’s conduct was the reverse of what Mr. 
Atterbury thought it; and the reason was as fol- 
lows. One evening, a week or two previously, he 
had been struck, first with the engaging face, then 
with the sweet and gentle manners, and lastly, with 
the accomplishments of that friend’s governess, who, 
having been asked after the day’s tuition, to stay to 
tea, was spending the evening with them. The 
friend was Mrs. Barege; the governess, as may be 
supposed, was Amy. He learnt her story from his 
friend; and though kind Mrs. Wokington, who was 
also of the audience, when she heard it, thought 
that, taking all things into consideration, she was 
a very well-bred young person, she never imagined, 
when imparting her secret a short time after to 
Mrs. Barege, any more than did Amy herself, that 
her husband’s determination to embark in this new 
scheme was mainly due to this same young person ; 
yet, nevertheless, it was so; for Charles, from a 
feeling which he believed to be benevolence, but 
which he afterwards learned to call by another name, 
had remembered that evening that his father had 
spoken of its being a good opportunity for any one 
to go into Coldblo’s line, now that their affairs 
were so badly managed; and thinking, single- 
hearted lad, that it would be a good chance to do 
something for Mr. Atterbury, while it would be a 
safe investment for them, he had urged the idea 
upon his father, and with such success that, as has 
been seen, he had attained one object, and was only 
waiting for an opportunity, first to get introduced 
to his protegé, and then to bring him and his 
father together, without appearing himself in it. 


While brooding over this matter, the very man he 
wanted appeared, and with what result has already 
been seen. 

“Well, Charles,” said his father to him, soon 
after James Atterbury had departed, “ what do you 


think of this affair of Atterbury’s?” He had a 
habit of asking an opinion, though generally re- 
senting one volunteered. 
we want—eh ?” 

“Of course, sir,” said his son, “ it is for you to 
say. Ifwe are to do anything with this new branch, 
my idea is that we could not do anything better than 
have a man who has been all his life-time con- 
nected with it.” 

“Yes,” replied his father; “so, when he calls 
again—he will do it soon, poor fellow—we will 
come to some terms with him—give him a hundred 


a year and a commission on what business he does, | 


or something of that sort.” 

Charles would gladly have made better terms, 
but he knew his father too well to interfere. His 
anxiety, however, to carry out his scheme could not 
prevent his suggesting that he had better write 
mstead of waiting for him to call. 

“ Do as you like,” said his father, putting on his 
hat and preparing to go out; “only mind, I make 
all the arrangements.” 

His son sat’ down to write; but after a line or 
two, some other face than Mr. Atterbury’s occurred 
to him as being one he should much like to see 
again; and as he tore up the sheet, he said to him- 
self: “It will be so much simpler to call on my 


way to town to-morrow, and it will be a mark of 


“T think he is the man | 





respect to him. 
misfortune.” 

This is not a love story, or it might be interest- 
ing to relate how Charles Wokington surprised the 
poor family next morning when he called; how he 
persisted in waiting till Mr. Atterbury was ready 
to walk with him to town; how interested he felt 
in poor little Lizzy, as she sat beside the fire in the 
easy chair, that had been saved specially for her ; 
how respectfully attentive he was to Mrs. Atterbury, 
who, however, soon discovered that his observations, 
though mostly replies to her remarks, were generally 
addressed to her daughter; and she was filled with 
anxious fear lest her dear Amy might be entering 
upon a trial that would be far more terrible to her 
than their present lot was. 

Mr. Atterbury’s preparations were soon finished, 
as also, thanks to the company of his new friend and 
his rising hopes, was his journey to town. Neither 
did his arrangements with Mr. Wokington take 
long to complete, his present state making him very 
thankful even for the small salary offered; though 
his new employer expressed some astonishment 
when he was informed that he could not, badly as 
he had been served by Coldblo and Co., attempt to 
interfere with any business they might be doing. 
Though less scrupulous, Mr. Wokington felt the 
justice of the intention, and assented, merely re- 
marking that the more business he did the more 
would be his commission. 

Thus did James Atterbury begin at last to emerge 
from the sea he had almost foundered in. Were it 
not the object of this narrative to recount his trial, 
the bright days of returning prosperity might be 
told; how daily he won the good opinion of his 
employer, who, though a cold and worldly man, knew 
how to appreciate worth that was serviceable to him; 
and who, when he admitted his son as a partner in 
his business, felt that it would be advantageous also 
to associate with him a man who, by his ability, was 
constantly increasing their connections, while by 
his uprightness and integrity he would add to the 
respectability of the firm. 

lt is but right to say, too, that Charles Woking- 
ton, as was observed, soon found he was not so 
pure a philanthropist as he had flattered himself, 
and he had the candour to acknowledge it to the 
supposed object of it, as soon as he made the dis- 
covery. That gentleman, however, was too thank- 
ful for the Providence that had been shown him, 
not to forgive his young friend the part that he had 
been made to play; and as he presumed that his 
Amy would not be averse to his consent, he only 
required Mr. Wokington’s acquiescence before he 
gave it. This, though long held in suspense, was 
at last given; for it is but due to him to say that 
he was not one of those who consider that no vir- 
tues nor good qualities in a wife can compensate 
for want of wealth. He apprehended that, though 
Charles was his son, yet he would have to make 
his own way in the world; therefore it was but 
right he should choose his partner; “besides,” added 
he, almost relaxing into a smile, “as I cannot say 
anything against the testimonals, I will not say 
anything about the capital.” 

One more event only remains to be recorded. 
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It was again on a December day—a bright, cold, 
winter day—that Mr. Atterbury once more stood 
on the threshold of Coldblo and Co.’s office. Horn 
the butcher, Mercer and Plush the drapers, and 
all the other worthy inhabitants of the locality, were 
plying their vocations in much the same manner 
as they and those of their calling generally did at 
Christmas. The cheerful aspect of the coming 
holiday was making itself visible everywhere ; shops 
looked brighter and wares more inviting; little 
boys in clusters watched with admiring eyes the 
prize Devon standing in Mr. Horn’s shop, waiting 
in calm indifference its inevitable fate; and then, 
by an easy though unintentional process of deduc- 
tion, they passed on to the tallow chandler’s, where 
the Christmas candles, piled in tempting heaps, 
presented a vivid picture of the manufactured 
article as contrasted with the raw material. Poul- 
terers’ carts, grocers’ carts, carriers’ carts, and 
holly barrows passed and repassed, with the bustle 
and importance which the occasion required. All 
around looked undeniably Christmas-like, save the 
house behind him; for the wind of adversity had 
lately blown sharply and nippingly round the firm 
of Coldblo and Co., and it was in the position of a 
creditor that he had attended the meeting they had 
called that day. 

With what mingled feelings did he turn from 
that door, and, in company with Charles Woking- 
ton, bend his steps once more homeward. Hard 
was the struggle, while his heart overflowed with 
gratitude to the merciful hand that had so greatly 
blessed him as to drive out from his heart every 
feeling of exultation at the downfall of Arthur 
Coldblo; but he dealt honestly and strictly with 
himself; and that exultation, which many would 
have indulged, and more would have tolerated, 
appeared in his eyes but an evil feeling to be re- 
pressed, while he acknowledged with more humility 
the happier circumstances of his lot. 

That night, as he musingly watched the pleasant 
group beside his fire, a loving hand was placed on 
his, and a gentle voice whispered: ‘“ No chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous ; nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.” 





TACTICS OF STEAM FLEETS. 
Wuorver reads with attention a good and detailed 
account of those great naval encounters which have 
conferred such imperishable renown on the British 
navy, will find that almost all the manoeuvring 
took place before the fleets actually closed in fight. 
In gaining the weather-gage, that is, in getting to 
windward of their adversary, so as to have their 
own movements, comparatively speaking, more 
under control, our admirals always displayed the 
greatest skill and seamanship; but in actual com- 
bat they could seldom do more than lay their ships 
alongside those of the enemy in a long line—ship 
against ship—and in that rude fashion decide the con- 
test by sheer hard fighting. The admiral could not 
manceuvre his ships as troops are manceuvred on 





the field of battle, changing their position ac. 
cordingly as the different phases of the struggle 
might render expedient, and increasing the of. 
fensive and defensive strength of a fleet, by sci- 
entific combinations of its different component 
parts. 

To do this, it would have been necessary—as 
Cresar says—that every movement should be ex- 
ecuted ad nutum et ad tempus; 7.e. that it should 
be possible to calculate on the order given being 
executed at the moment desired; but with ships 
moved by sails alone such precision was impossible. 
The naval tactics of the ancients, indeed, were more 
intricate during actual combat than our own; for 
by means of powerful banks of oars, they had far 
more complete command over their ships than we 
had over ours before the invention of steamers. 
Each division of their fleets could be made to ad- 
vance or retreat, or assume any formation which 
the necessity of the moment rendered advisable; 
and a commander, therefore, could exercise greater 
control over the conduct of a battle during its 
actual progress, than it is possible to do with ships 
which can only be moved by the action of the wind 
on their sails. 

This, then, is by far the most important change 
resulting from the invention, which renders the 
movements of vessels of war quite independent of 
the wind. An admiral will now have every move- 
ment of any ship in his fleet as thoroughly under 
command as a general has the movements of his 
divisions or regiments. He must, therefore, not 
only be a good sailor, but he must understand and 
be able to put in practice the principles on which 
all military movements and combinations are based. 
Naval commanders may henceforth be called, as 
of old, admirals and generals at sea. 

The leading principle kept in view by a general 
in the placing and manceuvring of the troops com- 
posing his army is, that its various divisions or 
parts shall be so placed and moved as to lend each 
other reciprocal support. In modern times, armies 
are not dashed against each other in parallel lines; 
the battle being thus no more than an aggregation 
of duels fought between pairs of combatants or 
small divisions or bodies of troops: but the issue 
depends greatly on the tactical combinations of the 
generals. “An eminent military tactician,” says 
Sir Howard Douglas,* “has well said that the art 
of fortification and that of field tactics are intimately 
connected with each other; and that the latier 
derives many of its principles from the art of con- 
structing permanent fortresses. In both, the im 
portant object is to dispose the parts, whether 
works or bodies of troops, so that they may mutually 
protect each other, and he infers that, to be a good 
tactician in the field, a knowledge of military en 
gineering is necessary. Of a good naval tactician 
it may be said, in like manner, that he should so dis- 
pose the ships of his fleet that they may mutually 
protect one another.” 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a fleet is draw 





* Sir Howard Douglas’ work on “ Naval Warfare with veel 
is, in some of its details, too technical for general readers, but th 
principles laid down are easily rendered intelligible to all. 
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up to await the attack of an enemy, in a formation 
resembling what in military engineering is called a 
front of fortification. A front of fortification con- 
sists of the curtain, and of the two half bastions 
which command its face. In the annexed figure, 
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(is the curtain or long straight wall connecting 
the two bastions B B, and it is evident that the fire 
of guns placed on the faces of the bastions which 
are opposite to each other will cross in front of the 
curtain, rendering all approach to it a very difficult 
and dangerous operation. Now, as ships provided 
with steam power can be made to keep their dis- 
tances from one another with the utmost nicety, 
and can be turned in any direction, it is evident 
that they may always be made to assume such 
a formation as this, and consequently that the 
fire of their batteries will cross along their whole 
front. The old-fashioned line of battle—technically 
called line a-head—will no longer be the formation 
commonly adopted; but such a disposition of the 
ships will always be made as will insure their giv- 
ing one another mutual protection. The commander 
of a powerful fleet, who should obstinately adhere 
to the old system of tactics, when closing with his 
enemy, would now assuredly find himself beaten by 
a very inferior force, if that force should be brought 
to bear on him on the tactical principles which 
steam has rendered possible at sea, as well as on 
land. Indeed, it may be said that these principles 
may be more easily and more surely carried out 
by fleets than by armies; for the obstacles which 
so greatly interfere with the manoouvring of troops 
donot exist at sea. Hills, ravines, buildings, woods, 
and rivers, often compel the general to dispose his 
troops otherwise than he would desire to do, in 
order to combine their movements most effectually ; 
but at sea, when the state of the weather will per- 
mit of fighting an action at all, nothing will prevent 
the admiral from making such dispositions and 
carrying out such evolutions as he sees proper to 
employ. Until his ships are disabled by the fire 
of the enemy, he may move them with as much 
certainty and precision as companies of soldiers on 
parade, or the pieces on achess-board. In short, 
steam has given us complete command of the 
movements of ships of war, both before and during 
the progress of a battle. 

As proof of the soundness of the opinions which 
he undertakes to enforce, Sir Howard Douglas 
examines the tactical circumstances of Nelson’s 
great victories in Aboukir Bay, and off Cape Tra- 
falgar, for these clearly illustrate the nature and 
effect of the manoeuvres and combinations which 
steam enables us to carry out under almost all cir- 
cumstances. 

Nelson gained his splendid victory in Aboukir 
Bay by doubling on the van ships of the French 
fleet, while the rear of the enemy could render the 
van no assistance, being anchored to leeward. 
Admiral Brueys had thirteen ships of the line and 
four frigates; and being unable to enter the long 
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neglected fort of Alexandria, he drew up his fleet 
in line of battle across Aboukir Bay. His position 
formed a curve about a mile and a half in length, 
one end being protected by land batteries, and the 
other by a shoal, which, it was thought, would 
prevent the passage of the British ships. It was 
considered that the fleet thus moored might bid 
defiance to a force more than double its own; but 
the skill and genius of Nelson enabled him to con- 
vert the formation which was thought to render 
the French position impregnable, into a source of 
ruinous defeat. Having observed that the French 
ships rode at single anchor, he at once perceived 
that there must be water cnough between the 
shoal and the van ship to allow the latter to swing, 
and therefore that some of his ships might pass. 
He therefore formed his fleet in two divisions, one 
of which passed between the shoal and the van 
French ship, while the other placed itself on the 
outer side of their line, so that the first seven 
French ships were attacked by two British ships, 
and every one of them were captured; the rear 
French ships, as before mentioned, being unable 
to take part in the battle, because they could not 
work up from leeward. But “a steam flect,” says 
Sir Howard Douglas, “will never be caught in so 
helpless a position ; the ships will have their steam 
up, get under way, and try the issue of a general 
action ; or the ships not doubled upon in this mode 
of attack might rush up and double upon one or 
both of the attacking divisions. The tactical skill 
evinced by Nelson in this great battle was a prac- 
tical exemplification of that maxim in military 
tactics, which teaches the importance of so con- 
ducting a battle as to bring upon the point of 
attack a greater superiority of force, in such a 
manner that the enemy, even if numerically 
superior upon the whole, might be unable to suc- 
cour the part so overpowered.” 

At the battle of Trafalgar, the French admiral, 
instead of adhering to the primitive system of dis- 
posing the combined French and Spanish fleets 
under his command in /ine a-head, endeavoured so 
to place his ships that they should give each other 
mutual aid; “and,” says Sir Howard Douglas, 
“there can be no doubt that the novel formation 
which Villeneuve attempted, though frustrated by 
the disabilities of the sail, shadows forth the adop- 
tion of that order of battle which the author has en- 
deavoured to propound, and which will undoubtedly 
hereafter become an established formation in steam 
warfare.” 

When first seen by the British on the morning 
of the 21st of October, the combined French and 
Spanish fleets were in line a-head extending over 
a space of about five miles ; but shortly afterwards, 
tacking together by signal, they formed in a sort 
of crescent, convex to leeward, and therefore con- 
cave to the enemy. By this formation the fleets 
were made to occupy very much less space, and 
the ships were thus enabled to combine their 
strength by reciprocal fire—an order of battle very 
difficult to be retained for any length of time by 
sailing ships, but one presenting no difficulties 
either of accomplishment or retention with a fleet 
of steamers. The British fleet, as every English- 
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man will remember, advanced to the attack of this 
tremendous line in two divisions, led by Nelson 
and Collingwood respectively, and Sir Howard 
Douglas thinks it extremely probable that they 
would have been entirely disabled before getting 
into close action—notwithstanding the difficulty 
under which Villencuve laboured, of keeping his 
position with sailing ships—had naval gunnery in 
1805 reached the degree of perfection to which it 
has been brought in our own day. Indeed, a French 
writer—M. de la Graviére, the author of the work 
entitled, “ Guerres Maritimes”—is of opinion that 
Nelson would have seen his ships smashed to 
pieces by those of the French, like cavalry when 
improperly endeavouring to break the squares of 
steady infantry; and although we cannot doubt for 
a moment that our great admiral would have found 
means to beat Villeneuve, brave and capable as he 
certainly was, even had the French handled their 
guns as skilfully half a century ago as they do 
now; yet the commander of the French and 
Spanish fleets undoubtedly acted on sound tactical 
principles, and great praise is due to him for hay- 
ing conceived, and, as far as circumstances would 
permit, carried out so original and so admirable a 
plan of defence. The fact that the French were 
but indifferent gunners, and that the novel forma- 
tion their admiral had adopted for his force could 
not be long and accurately maintained, most pro- 
bably entered into Nelson’s calculations as to his 
chances of success, when he determined—contrary 
to established rules—on advancing perpendicularly 
on the hostile fleet, thereby exposing himself for a 


long time to the concentric fire of some hundreds 
of heavy guns, to which his own broadsides could 


not reply. The event amply justified Nelson’s 
daring; but undoubtedly the risk he ran was very 
great. Such an order of battle as Villeneuve’s in 
the present day—gunnery having been brought to 
a degree of perfection such as our fathers could 
never have dreamed of—would of course be infi- 
nitely stronger; but still we must remember that 
the attack is rendered more formidable by steam 
power as well as the defence, and it will not be ne- 
cessary to remain so long time at a great disad- 
yantage before grappling with the enemy. 

On this point Sir Howard Douglas observes : 
“In the tactics of fleets endowed with adequate 
steam-power, there need be no such exposure to 
damage before a position for close action can be 
attained. A steam fleet so endowed, instead of 
bearing down obliquely or directly on the broad- 
side batteries of an enemy’s fleet, may run up from 
the rear, in two divisions, alongside of the enemy’s 
ships, in an order parallel to his line, and thus double 
upon it with safety. This would be prevented only 
by the enemy being protected by a strong reserve 
en échelon, covering his rear. Between this re- 
serve and the main line, and exposed to the fire of 
both, the attacking division would be obliged to 
pass in order to effect its object.’ Tt will be ob- 
served that it is now possible for the commander 
of a fleet to place a part of his force in reserve, no 
matter from what quarter the wind may blow, and 
to direct it on any given point with as much cer- 
tainty and precision as the reserves held in hand | 
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by the chief of an army; and the more the subject 
is considered, the plainer it will appear that in future 
contests at sea the tactics employed will be pre. 
cisely analogous to those of armies. 

It is certain, then, that steam has entirely re. 
volutionized naval tactics, and that the future 
empire of the sea may be determined by scientific 
manceuvres and combinations which in the great 
wars of former times could not be attempted. “Old 
Salts,” or seamen of the old school, will pooh-pooh 
all this, just as some gouty old generals still uphold 
“Brown Bess” against Enfield rifles and other 
modern inventions. But those who are intrusted 
with the defence of this country will avail them. 
selves of every improvement which science has 
placed at their disposal. 

On one very important point we have as yet said 
nothing——on the effect which this vastly increased 
efficiency in our ships of war will have on their 
powers of destruction. Probably battles will 
henceforth be very much shorter, and the results 
much more complete. Hitherto the loss of life, we 
believe, in naval engagements, has always been 
very much less considerable in proportion to the 
foree engaged, and especially in proportion to the 
political importance of the event, than the loss 
sustained in battles on land. For example, the 
loss of the British in Nelson’s splendid victories 
in Aboukir Bay and off Trafalgar, was 895 for the 
former battle, and 1690 for the latter, although ai 
Aboukir nine ships of the line were taken and two 
burned out of thirteen; and at Trafalgar the French 
naval power was completely broken, Napoleon 
himself considering the defeat as equivalent to the 
utter discomfiture of 150,000 soldiers. At Water- 
loo, on the other hand, Wellington’s army alone lost 
15,000 men in killed and wounded; in the dreadful 
battle of Albucra, out of 7500 Englishmen, 4500 
were either killed or disabled; and at Inkermanz, 
the hardest fought action of the late Russian war, 
the slaughter on our side was scarcely less severe. 
But although steam and improved gunnery will 
have rendered naval actions as bloody as those 
by land, humanity will still gain, for they will 
assuredly shorten the duration of wars by hasten- 
ing the arrival of that period of exhaustion which 
alone disposes belligerents to listen to terms of 
accommodation. 





CuristiAN ForBearaNnce.—The Rev. John Eliot, usually 
called “ the Apostle of the Indians,” used to say that few 
Christians fully knew the meaning of these three little 
words—bear, forbear, forgive. In illustration of the 
spirit to be desired, we may give the instance of the 
Rey. John Owen, who, having on a particular occasi0? 
endeayoured in vain to accommodate a matter in disput? 
between two friends, for both of whom he felt much re 
spect, evinced the amiableness of his disposition by 
tiring, and writing impromptu the following lincs, which 
he transmitted to the disputants :— 

** How rare that toil a prosperous issue finds 
Which seeks to reconcile divided minds! 
A thousand scruples rise at passion’s touch ;— 
This yields too little, and that asks too much: 
Each wishes each with other’s eyes to see, 
And many sinners can’t make two agree: 
What mediation, then, the Saviour show’d,+ 
Who singly reconciled us all to God!” 
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HIPPOCAMPI, OR SEA HORSES. 


THERE are now in one of the tanks in the aquarium 
house in the Regent’s Park Gardens, four of the 
funniest little fish that we often have the chance 
of seeing alive in this country, and they are called 
Hippocampi, or sea horses. Nature seems to de- 
light in sometimes trying her hand in making 
oddities; and when she planned the hippocampus 
she seemed to have had in her eye a horse, a snake, 
and a fish, and to have produced a creature some- 
what resembling all three, but yet a true fish in 
internal structure. His appearance is unfortunate 
for poor Hippocampus; he is not good to eat, yet 
we frequently see specimens of his race in the col- 
lections of curiosity lovers. John Chinaman es- 
pecially sends over hundreds of these little crea- 
tures dried and varnished, in his cases of fish and 
insects, which he sells to Englishmen, and extrava- 
gant prices are sometimes asked for them by the 
London dealers. In one of the cabinets of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, I find no less than 
nineteen dried specimens of different sizes. 

It seems strange that we should have an Hippo- 
campus in our own brains: there are portions in 
the centre of that delicate structure which are called 
“the greater and lesser Hippocampus,” and also a 
little spot which is called the “foot of the Hippo- 
campus.” The older anatomists were often puzzled 
to find names for various parts, and this is a good 
sample of their selection, though I cannot say 
much for the resemblance of the Hippocampus in 
the brain to that in the aquarium. 


Our little friends in the Zoological Gardens are 
very different from their mummy-like brethren ; 
they are active, lively, and, I should think, good- 
tempered and amiable, judging from the way Mrs. 
Hippocampus follows her husband about the tank. 
There are two pair of them, two males and two 


females, each about as long as a tea spoon; 
they were presented by a Portuguese gentleman, 
who brought them from the mouth of the river 
Tagus. They are, nevertheless, included in the 
catalogue of British fish, for they are found most 
frequently on the shores of the Channel Islands, 
and more rarely in the Bristol Channel, and 
on some parts of the coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Not many years ago, three of them were sold alive in 
Hungerford Market, at a guinea each. They would 
make a new and pretty addition to our sea-water 
Vivaria, and a demand for them would be created, 
if their existence were better known to the dealers. 

You will ask, how does this creature swim? He 
has a fin upon his back, which looks like a horse’s 
crest, and when he wants to move, this vibrates 
backwards and forwards so quickly, that it seems 
thrown into folds like a long bit of rope shaken on 
the floor. When resting quiet, he scems to have 
two ears, erect and expressive, like a horse’s 
ears; but when on the march, his ears also 
begin to vibrate like a musical tuning-fork, and 
you are surprised to see that they also are fins. 
If he wants to go particularly fast, he coils up 
his tail and uncoils it again very quickly, and so 


jerks his body along. All this is done with a cer- | 
tain amount of graceful movement, and without | 
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the least appearance of effort. He does not, how- 
ever, take long swimming excursions, and I am in- 
clined to believe that he has a touch of genuine 
laziness in his composition; for directly he comes 
near a bit of rock, or a projecting branch of sea- 
weed, he twists his ever useful tail round it, and 
looks about as though he had done something 
clever. I saw one of them run against an unfortn- 
nate sea anemone that had chosen a snug corner 
by a bit of rock. The anemone was all outspread, 
and moving its arms about as happy as an anemone 
could be, when Mr. Hippocampus came floating by: 
he touched it with his tail, and instantly wrapt it 
round this unfortunate polyp. The anemone’s 
astonishment must have been great, for in a second 
he collapsed from his beautiful form into a dark 
lump like a toadstool on a grass-plat, nor did he 
seem to relish the hauling about he got as hippo- 
campus proceeded to take his dinner. 

It has been long unknown upon what these 
curious fish feed. The individual I observed, 
stretched his body out its full length, still holding 
on by his tail, and, placing his head at right angles 
to the bottom of the tank, began to peck about 
among the sand, somewhat after the manner of a 
common fowl investigating a heap of dust. I could 
distinctly see little furrows in the sand, the marks 
made by his mouth as he routed about on its sur- 
face ; every now and then he seemed to find some- 
thing to his liking, but he perpetually spit out 
small particles, evidently not agreeable to his palate. 
I am inclined to believe that, like many other fish 
(the gold-fish, to use a familiar example), he lives 
upon the small animalcule in the water, which are 
invisible to our unassisted eye, hut whose siliceous 
skeletons can be discovered in the dejecta (of the 
gold-fish) by the microscope. The eyes of the 
hippocampus are particularly bright, and certainly 
not dull and fish-like; he has the power of moving 
each independently, like the chameleon lizard, and 
by means of his tail he seems to me to be able to 
see round the corner without moving from his 
place. 

Hippocampus is not only a good swimmer, but 
also a good climber. I have it on good authority 
that, by means of his prehensile tail, the angular 
projections on his cheeks, assisted by the flexibility 
of the anterior part of his body, he can clamber 
about among the sea-weed, acting the part in water 
that lizards do among the brush-wood on land. 
He has no real scales; but, instead, he has a suit 
of bone-like armour, which fits him admirably, and 
doubtless preserves him from many hard knocks 
which he might get from loose bits of rocks and 
stones that are tumbled about indiscriminately 
by the waves among his feeding grounds. 

For some reason unknown to us, fish that live 
among the rocks and hiding-places where much 
sun-light does not penetrate, are generally of a 
bright colour, and Hippocampus is not an excep- 
tion to this rule. When first caught, his skin is of: 
a beautiful iridescent hue; and when the keeper of 
the aquarium-house removed the cover of the glass 
tank, I could see that the individual: that kindly 
swam along just at that moment had dressed his 
armour up in colours which I can compare to mo- 
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thing better than a very bright bit of mother o 
pearl shell, or, to take an example from one of his 
own race, the splendescent side of a freshly-caught 
mackerel. Our specimens have never been heard 
‘to make any sound; but M. Defosse, in a paper 
lately addressed to the Academy of Sciences, shows 
that this fish possesses the faculty of “causing 
certain muscles to vibrate on a peculiar sonorous 
organ, by means of which sounds not unlike musi- 
cal ones are produced, and these may be heard at 
a certain distance.” 

There is one very peculiar point in the habits of 

these animals, which must not be omitted. We 
don’t often hear of marsupial fish. The kangaroo 
and opossum in Australia have pouches formed in 
the skin of the abdomen, wherein they carry their 
young, and, strange to say, we find a somewhat 
similar arrangement in the hippocampus. In the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons are 
several specimens, to show that the ova of the 
female, after exclusion, are received into a capacious 
receptacle or “incubative pouch,” in the, male ; 
this pouch looks like a large double-breasted waist- 
coat buttoned tight over a number of hens’ eggs, 
affording both a support and protection for them. 
The walls of this pouch are not covered with 
ridged plates, like the rest of the body, but are 
smooth, flexible, and parchment-like; it is also so 
placed that it in no way interferes with the move- 
ments of the body in swimming, or of the tail in 
the act of prehension. 

In tropical climates, and especially in the Aus- 
tralian seas, these hippocampi grow to a large size, 
as big as a herring, for instance. We are not likely to 
have a chance of seeing these alive; we have, never- 


| theless, a good opportunity of watching the fantas- 
! tic shape and curious habits of their smaller and 
certainly most interesting brethren. 


ALGIERS. 


Srxce the complete subjugation of the Algerine 
territory by the French, and the comparative 
freedom from wars and rumours of wars against 
the outlying tribes, the city of Algiers has pre- 
sented attractions to travellers and visitors from 
the north of Europe on many and various accounts. 
The advantages which its equable climate affords 
to invalids suffering from pulmonary complaints 
have made it, as a winter residence, the rival of 
Madeira and Egypt, of the isles of the Mediterranean 
and the south of France—over all which places it 
possesses, or is said to possess, certain claims to 
superiority. Numbers of invalids now annually 
winter in Algiers, where winter, in one sense of 
the word, is unknown, and return to more northerly 
latitudes when the hot weather announces its 
approach. Facility of access has probably much 
to do with the popularity of this ancient haunt of 
pirates as a modern watering-place. Owing to the 
perfection of locomotion along the whole line of 
route, a traveller leaving London on the Monday 
morning, may find himself comfortably settled in 
lodgings in Algiers before Saturday night, at a 
cost, if he choose to be economical, not much 
exceeding ten pounds—having crossed the Mediter- 
ranean in a passage of little over forty hours’ dura- 
tion. First class steamers make the voyage from 
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Marseilles three times a week; the fares are mo- 
derate, and the accommodation to be met with is 
excellent. 

The appearance of the city, reclining on the side 
of a lofty hill, with its face towards the sea, is, 
through the medium of engravings, familiar to 
most readers. When it was in possession of the 
pirates, its outward purity, as seen at a distance, 
formed a striking contrast to its real internal filth 
and fetor. All that, however, is now done away ; 
under French management the streets of Algiers 
are clean as the Boulevards of Paris, and there are 
no grounds of complaint on the score of dirt. 
Hotel accommodation of a good class is, how- 
ever, remarkably dear—an inconvenience which is 
balanced by the fact that excellent lodgings are 
plentiful and reasonably cheap. Provisions also 
are cheap, with the exception of tea, which is not 
only exorbitantly dear but vile in quality. Coffee 
of the finest is sold at the cafés at a halfpenny the 
cup; fish is abundant and low priced; meat is 
somewhat dearer; game is plentiful; and all kinds 
of fruit and vegetables are profuse in quantity and 
moderate in cost. 

The population of Algiers numbers seventy 
thousand, and perhaps there are few cities on the 
face of the earth where, in proportion to their 
numbers, they are more various in character and 
in race. The majority of the lower orders pass 
most of their time out of doors, and the stranger 
need only betake himself to the Place Royale, the 
favourite lounge and promenade of the city, to see 
them in all their variety. The spectacle here to 
be met with is thus described in the Rey. Mr. 


Davies’s “ Algiers in 1857.” 

“Men ofall nations,” says Mr. D., “meet here at all 
hours of the day, clad in every imaginable costume, from 
the garb of old Gaul to that of the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
from the bornous of the Sahara to the cocked hat and 


epaulets of martial France. Here may be seen Grand 
Turks, whose heads are surmounted by turbans as broad 
as their shoulders ; Muftis or Mahomedan judges, buried 
in the endless folds of their white head-gear, which, 
from its evenness and precision, resembles a mighty 
cotton ball wrought and wound in Manchester; the Al- 
gerine Jew, in his purple and gold suit, with patent 
leather high-heeled shoes, white stockings to the knee, 
and an amber-headed cane in his hand, of all coxcombs 
the greatest; princes of the land, with hewers of wood 
and drawers of water; French ladies, in the last full 
fashion of the Parisian season; negresses, in a cotton 
wrap of scrimpy dimensions, with unclad piccaninnies 
slung and pouched like young possums at their back ; 
and, lastly, fair Mauresques, enveloped in snowy attire, 
who, were it not for their beautiful eyes, whose sparkle 
cannot be veiled, might be mistaken for ghosts passing 
to and fro silently and mysteriously among the human 
crowd, but taking no part in its affairs. 

“The Arab of the desert and the Kabyle of the moun- 
tains are lying at full length on the ground within a few 
yards of you, and display a set of limbs worthy of 
Hercules. Suddenly a sound strikes on the ear, which 
attracts their earnest attention: the Arab and the 
Kabyle spring to their legs, and the Moor, lowering his 
pipe, blows out a last whiff in deference to the call. It 
18 the cry of the Muezzin, summoning the faithful to 
prayer; and if ever a Mussulman is roused from his 
habitual lethargy, it is to obey the law of his prophet ; 
@ washes in haste, and hurries to the mosque. Five 
times during the night and day the Muezzin mount the 
minarets, and, in a loud, sonorous tone, proclaim the hour 
of prayer. Men of strong lungs are selected for the 
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office, and far and wide over the city the sound is heard, 
like that of a tenor bell, 


* Swinging low with solemn roar, 
Over some wide-watered shore.’ 
In the stillness of night the invitation to worship God 
falls on the stranger’s ear with most impressive effect, 
for the sound, if it waken the sleeper, will awaken his 
conscience as well. He hears the Mussulman pattering 
in the dark street on his way to the mosque, and then 
his thoughts turn inwards, ‘How do I serve God?’ 
The comparison, if it do not make him a better man, 
will only add to his condemnation; the inhabitants of 
Tyre and Sidon will take precedence of him on the last 
great day ; ‘for unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.’ ” 


Of genuine Turks there are now very few re- 
maining in Algiers. After the conquest of the 
country by the French, the major part of them sold 
their possessions and retreated to Tunis and Alex- 
andria—leaving behind them, however, a mixed 
race, called Koulouglis, the offspring of their 
marriages with Algerine women. 

The Moors, who formerly were of high import- 
ance, are at present the most depressed of the 
inhabitants. The position of the poorest among 
them is rather that of beasts of burden than of 
men; they carry the heaviest loads, and drag 
ponderous waggons, under a burning sun, and live 
at the same time on the merest refuse. Their 
destiny is, however, to a great extent, of their own 
election, for they are the laziest fellows living, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the lazzaroni of Naples. 
They will never work until driven to it by hunger, 
and will stave off that by tobacco and sleep as long 
as possible, ere submitting to the drudgery of 
labour. They are, on the whole, fine-looking fel- 
lows, above the average stature, powerfully built 
up and brawny of limb, with a full dark eye, 
aquiline nose, and a complexion of clear olive—not 
black, as Englishmen are apt to suppose them. 
The wives of the lower class Moors lead a miser- 
able life, which is but one protracted struggle with 
famine. Among the better class, however, the 
ladies, if they have few reasonable pleasures, have 
fewer cares. Shut up from all eyes in their houses, 
or closely veiled when they go abroad, they come 
in contact with no improving society, and remain 
all their lives almost as ignorant as children. 
Marriageable at fourteen, they are bought by the 
husband at a price regulated by their personal 
charms; but if by the end of two years they bear 
no offspring, they are returnable to their parents, 
and the husband may reclaim a certain amount of 
the purchase-money. Of late years, the effect of 
French influence is visible upon Moorish society ; 
some of the women have refused to be sold in 
marriage; others have broken through their habits 
of seclusion, and accepted invitations to the parties 
of the Governor-General’s lady ; while a number of 
young girls, not far short of two hundred, are re- 
ceiving gratuitous instruction in the arts of read- 
ing, writing, and needlework, at the school of 
Madame Luce, a French lady, who has heroically 
devoted her time and talents to the amelioration of 
their lot. 

A considerable proportion of the population are 
Jews. Under the Turkish regime they were hated 
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and oppressed, and condemned to the use of a 
particular costume, but being protected by the 
French government, they now enjoy every social 
advantage that good subjects can desire. They 
are consequently prosperous, and are by no means 
careful to conceal the signs of their prosperity. 
They dress in gorgeous apparel on Saturdays and 
féte days ; the women are a mass of gold and silk, 
and the men are bedizened with braid and crimson 
and blue cloth. 

The traveller new to Algiers is startled at the 
number of one-eyed people he encounters among 
the lower and labouring classes. This is the result 
of ophthalmia, the scourge of the northern coast of 
Africa, which half-blinded whole battalions of 
Napoleon’s armies when he invaded Egypt, and to 
this day works sad ravages upon the nomadic 
section of the population. The irritating cause is 
the fine sand of the desert soil, with which the 
atmosphere at certain seasons of the year is heavily 
charged. 

The immense army maintained in Algiers not 
only diverts the finances of the government from 
their legitimate application to the encouragement 
of settlers and the improvement of the couniry, 
but it operates morally with a dire effect upon the 
industrial classes with which it comes in contact, 
and renders them averse from regular industry. 
This vast army is, or is supposed to be, necessary 
as a safeguard against the Kabyles, a warlike 
people, the descendants of the ancient Numidians, 
who, numbering among them 150,000 fighting men, 
inhabit a mountainous district lying between Algiers 
and Constantine. ‘This sturdy people have cost 
the French invaders no end of blood and treasure. 
Not being governed by any single chief, but fight- 
ing in irregular bands and choosing their own 
leaders, they could not be subdued in the mass. 
They practise war with savage cruelty, torturing 
and mutilating the prisoners who fall into their 
hands; but they are an industrious race, and 
produce admirable manufactures of various kinds. 
Their gunpowder is equal to the best European, 
their cloths and carpets rival the staples of York- 
shire and Kidderminster, and they make their 
own warlike arms and implements of industry ; 
they are, further, careful tillers of the soil, pain- 
fully cultivating every rood of land which is not 
hopelessly barren. At the present time the major 
portion of the Kabyle tribes have acknowledged 
the supremacy of the French; and the traveller in 
Algeria may roam from one end of the country to 
the other with perfect safety. 

The conveniences, the recreations, and the 
amusements which Algiers offers to the visitor are 
more numerous than he might be led to imagine. 
There are points in the neighbourhood of the city 
from which the grandest and most picturesque 
views may be obtained, and there are public and 
promenade gardens of equal beauty, possessing 
floral attractions of the rarest kind. In the Rue 
Bab-el-oued, omnibuses are always waiting to take 
the visitor where he chooses, at a fare of twopence 
halfpenny, and they will siart at any moment, 
taking the chance of picking up passengers on the 
way. <A favourite resort is the village of Bt. 





Eugene, about a mile from the city on the north 
side; this is the Richmond or Putney of Algiers, 
whither the toil-worn citizen is given to retire foy 
pastime after the fatigues of the day. On the road 
to St. Eugene are the hanging gardens of Marengo, 
where crowds of people from almost every nation 
under the sun meet of an evening, to luxuriate jn 
the flowery shades and enjoy the music of a military 
band. Again, within the distance of a league, on 
the other side of St. Eugene, is Boudjareah. 


“Tt is a short but charming ride for an afternoon, and 
presents the most extensive and finest view in Algeria, 
When the atmosphere is clear, the whole distance of the 
Melijda plain, ninety miles in length, is distinctly seen; 
several of the principal towns of the province lying be- 
yond the plain, on the edge of the little Atlas and the 
great Kabyle mountains, Sidi Ferruch, where the French 
first landed ; Staouéli, where they fought their battle, and 
where the Trappist monastery is now established; the 
line of march followed by the victorious French army; 
the ancient Casbah and the fair city at its feet, are all 
visible to the naked eye. Then, if you turn to seawards, 
there is the blue Mediterranean, with Fort-de-l’Eau, Cape 
Matifoux, and other objects of interest and beauty in the 
distance. The view must be seen to be appreciated, for 


it is impossible for pen or pencil adequately to describe it.” 


Then, in another direction, there is the famous 
Jardin d’Essai, or Trial Garden, established by the 
French Government to test the applicability of the 
climate to those exotic plants likely to be useful to 
the colony. This garden is three miles from the city, 
or about twenty minutes’ ride by omnibus, and is 
much frequented by numbers in search of healih 
or quiet relaxation. The grounds are admirably 
tilled and tended, and form so vast a magazine of 
botanical specimens that years might be spent in 
exhausting their resources. 

Another object of interest in the neighbourhood 
is the Maison Carrée, an ancient fort at the distance 
of seven or eight miles, where an ancient Roman 
bridge, as firm now as it was a thousand years ago, 
crosses a rapid stream. But the chief lion of the 
surrounding district is the Monastery of Staouéli, 
a Trappist society, established on the spot where 
the French fought their first decisive battle after 
landing. ‘This society consists of ninety members, 
including all grades, from the highest French noble 
to the humblest peasant : they are a band of volun- 
tary prisoners on the silent system, who trust to 
win the favour of God by ignoring their duty to 
man, and who profess to have found the peace of 
the Christian in abandoning the Christian priv- 
lege of doing Christian work. 

All the above places of interest, and many more, 
are readily accessible—most of them by means of 
public carriages, at a trifling cost. If a private 
conveyance be needed, the visitor can hire a cat 
riage and pair at the rate of twenty-pence an hour, 
or if he prefer a steed, may have a good saddle 
horse for five shillings a day. An omnibus for 4 
large party may be engaged equally cheap, and, 
owing to the strict regulations in force with regarl 
to drivers, neither impertinence nor extortion is t0 
be feared from them. Pe 

In the article of game for the chase, Algeria ' 
rich enough to satisfy the longings of the most 
inveterate sportsman. In the marshes, the water 
fowl rise in flocks at the sound of the gun: # 
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Koleah, thirty miles from Algiers, woodcocks and 
wild-fowl of various kinds were found in such 
abundance that fifty head of them were killed in a 
few hours. Quails, snipes, grebes, herons, bus- 
tards abound, and partridges are in some places 
so plentiful that the Arabs knock them down with 
sticks. For our modern Nimrods there is also 
much more exciting sport. The wild boars in 
gome of the forests literally swarm, notwithstand- 
ing that they are hunted and slain by hundreds, 
both by Africans and Europeans. Then there is 
the hyena, savage and skulking, but desperate at 
bay—the panther, cruel and cunning, and of all 
hunted quarry the most difficult to kill—and the 
African lion, the monarch of the desert. 

A favourite sport among the Arabian aristocracy 
is the chase of the ostrich. The ostrich is hunted 
by Arab steeds, who run him down by mere ficet- 
ness of foot; they must, however, be well trained 
and in high condition to do this, or the bird will 
distance them in the race and leave them out of 
sight. Like the English fox-hunter, the Arabian 


in pursuit of the ostrich mounts a second horse | 


when his first is blown, and he posts his relay with 
a thorough knowledge of the running of his game. 
When the bird is run down in the chase, the hunter 
taps him on the head with a stick, and he is dead. 
The feathers are a valuable prize, and are ex- 
changed by the hunters of the desert for corn. 
The flesh from the bird’s breast is cooked in cut- 
lets, and is accounted a dish fit for royalty. 

But the sport of sports, strange to the modern 
English gentleman though familiar to his fore- 
fathers, is that of hawking—a pastime which, on 
the southern confines of Algeria, is pursued with 
much ardour and ceremony. Four kinds of hawks, 
one of which is the famed Barbary falcon, are used 
for the purpose, and trained with consummate craft 
and ability. On the open plains of the Sahara 
there are facilities for the sport such as few coun- 
tries can afford. The docility of the birds, the 
rapidity of their flight, and their fatal swoop, are 
marvels not only of perfection in themselves, but 
of man’s ingenuity in appropriating them to his 
purposes, and thus asserting the dominion given 
to him “ over the fowls of the air and every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

With so fine a climate, with such exquisite 
scenery, and with so many attractions of various 
kinds in its neighbourhood, we need not be sur- 
prised that Algiers has become a cherished resort 
of Europeans in easy circumstances, or that Eng- 
lish families have there located themselves perma- 
nently. The heights in proximity to the city and 
fronting the sea are the special locale of our coun- 
trymen, who, in handsome villas high above the 
sea level, and open to the sea air, find the climate 
agreeable the whole year through. 


THE MASSACRE AT EIGG. 


Tue following account of the cave which was the 
Scene of a dark chapter in Scottish history, occurs 
im Hugh Miller’s “ Cruise of the Betsy.” 
The floor, for about a hundred feet inwards from 
, 
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the narrow vestibule, resembles that of a charnel- 
house. At almost every step we come upon heaps 
of human bones grouped together, as the Psalmist 
so graphically describes, “as when one cutteth and 
cleaveth wood upon the earth.” They are of a 
brownish earthy hue, here and there tinged with 
green: the skulls, with the exception of a few bro- 
ken fragments, have disappeared; for travellers in 
the Hebrides have of late years been numerous and 
curious, and many a museum—that at Abbotsford, 
among the rest—exhibits, in a grinning skull, its 
memorial of the Massacre at Eige. We find too, 
further marks of visitors in the single bones sepa- 
rated from the heaps and scattered over the area; 
but enough still remains to show, in the general 
disposition of the remains, that the hapless islanders 
died under the walls in families, each little group 
separated by a few feet from the others. Here and 
there the remains of a detached skeleton may be 
seen, as if some robust islander, restless in his 
agony, had stalked out into the middle space ere he 
fell; but the social arrangement is the general one. 
And beneath every heap we find, at the depth, as 
has been said, of a few inches, the remains of the 
straw-bed upon which the family had lain, largely 
mixed with the smaller bones of the human frame, 
ribs and vertebra, and hand and feet bones; occa- 
sionally, too, with fragments of unglazed pottery, 
and various other implements of a rude housewifery. 
The minister found for me, under one family heap, 
the pieces of a half-burned, unglazed earthen jar, 
with a narrow mouth, that, like the sepulchral urns 
of our ancient tumuli, had been moulded by the 
hand without the assistance of the potter’s wheel; 
and to one of the fragments there stuck a minute 
pellet of gray hair. From under another heap he 
disinterred the handle-stave of a child’s wooden 
porringer (bicker), perforated by a hole still bearing 
the mark of the cord that had hung it to the wall; 
and beside the stave lay a few of the larger, less 
destructible bones of the child, with what for a time 
puzzled us both not a little—one of the grinders of: 
a horse. Certain it was, no horse could have got 
there to have dropped a tooth—a foal of a week old 
could not have pressed itself through the opening ; 
and how the single grinder, evidently no recent 
introduction into the cave, could have got mixed 
up in the straw with the human bones, seemed an 
enigma somewhat of the class to which the reel in 
the bottle belongs. I found in Edinburgh an un- 
expected commentator on the mystery, in the per- 
son of my little boy—an experimental philosopher 
in his second year. I had spread out on the floor 
the curiosities of Higg—among the rest, the relics 
of the cave, including the pieces of earthen jar, and 
the fragment of the porringer; but the horse’s 
tooth seemed to be the only real curiosity among 
them, in the eyes of little Bill. He laid instant 
hold of it, and, appropriating it as a toy, continued 
playing with it till he fell asleep. I have now little 
doubt that it was first brought into the cave by the 
poor child amid whose mouldering remains Mr. 
Swanson found it. The little pellet of gray hair 
spoke of feeble old age, involved in this wholesale 
massacre with the vigorous manhood of the island ; 
and here was a story of unsuspecting infancy 
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amusing itself on the eve of destruction with its 
toys. Alas forman! “Should not I spare Nineveh, 
that great city,” said God to the angry prophet, 
“wherein are more than six thousand score persons 
that cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left ?’’ God’s image must have been sadly de- 
faced in the murderers of the poor inoffensive 
children of Eigg, ere they could have heard their 
feeble wailings raised, no doubt, when the stifling 
atmosphere within began first to thicken, and yet 
ruthlessly persist in their work of indiscriminate 
destruction. 

Various curious things have from time to time 
been picked up from under the bones. An islander 
found among them, shortly before our visit, a 
sewing necdle of copper, little more than an inch 
in length; fragments of Eigg shoes, of the kind 
still made in the island, are of comparatively com- 
mon occurrence; and Mr. James Wilson relates, in 
the singularly graphic and powerful description of 
Uamh Fhraing which occurs in his “ Voyage round 
the Coasts of Scotland,” (1841), that a sailor, when 
he was there, disinterred, by turning up a flat stone, 
a “buck-tooth” and a piece of money—the latter a 
rusty copper coin, apparently of the time of Mary 
of Scotland. I also found a few teeth: they were 
sticking fast in a fragment of jaw; and, taking it 
for granted, as I suppose I may, that the dental 
structure of the murderous M‘Leods outside the 
cave must have very much resembled that of the 
murdered M‘Donalds within, very harmless-looking 
teeth they were, for being those of an animal so 
maliciously mischievous as man. I have found in 
the old red sand-stone, the strong-based tusks of 
the semi-reptile holoptychius—I have chiselled out 
of the limestone of the coal measures the sharp, 
dagger-like incisors of the megalichthys—I have 
picked up in the lias and oolite, the cruel spikes 
of the crocodile and the ichthyosaurus—I have 
seen the trenchant saw-edged teeth of gigantic 
cestracions and squalid that had been disinterred 
from the chalk and the London clay—and I have 
felt, as I examined them, that there could be no 
possibility of mistake regarding the nature of the 
creatures to which they had belonged. They were 
teeth made for hacking, tearing, mangling—for 
amputating limbs at a bite, and laying open bulky 
bodies with a crunch; but I could find no such 
evidence in the human jaw, with its three inoffen- 
sive-looking grinders, that the animal it had be- 
longed to—far more ruthless and cruel than reptile- 
fish, crocodiles, or sharks—was of such a nature 
that it could destroy creatures of even its own kind 
by hundreds at a time, when not in the least in- 
cited by hunger, and with no ultimate intention of 
eating them. Man must surely have become an 
immenscly worse animal than his teeth show him 
to have been designed for: his teeth give no evi- 
dence regarding his real character. Who, for in- 
stance, could gather from the dental structure of 
the M‘Leods, the passage in their history to which 
the cave of Francis bears evidence ? 

We quitted the cave, with its stagnant damp 
atmosphere and its mouldy unwholesome smells, to 
breathe the fresh sea-air on the beach without. Its 
story, as recorded by Sir Walter in his “Tales of a 





Grandfather,” and by Mr. Wilson in his “ Voyage,” 
must be familiar to the reader; and I learned from 
my friend, versant in all the various island tradi. 
tions regarding it, that the less I inquired into its 
history on the spot, the more was I likely to feel 
satisfied that I knew something about it. There 
seem to have been no chroniclers in this part of the 
Hebrides, in the rude age of the unglazed pipkin 
and the copper needle; and many years seem to 
have elapsed ere the story of their hapless posses- 
sors was committed to writing. And so we find it 
existing in various and somewhat conflicting edi- 
tions. “Some hundred years ago,” says Mr. Wil- 
son, “a few of the M‘Leods landed in Eigg from 
Skye, where, having greatly misconducted them- 
selves, the Eiggites strapped them to their own 
boat, which they sent adrift into the ocean. They 
were, however, rescued by some clansmen; and 
soon after, a strong body of the M‘Leods set sail 
from Skye, to revenge themselves on Eigg. The 
natives of the latter island feeling they were not 
of sufficient force to offer resistance, went and hid 
themselves (men, women, and children) in this se- 
cret cave, which is narrow, but of great subter- 
ranean length, with an exceedingly small entrance. 
It opens from the broken face of a steep bank along 
the shore, and as the whole coast is cavernous, 
their particular retreat would have been sought for 
in vain by strangers. So the Skye-men, finding 
the island uninhabited, presumed the natives had 
fled, and satisfied their revengeful feelings by ran- 
sacking and pillaging the empty houses. Probably 
the moveables were of no great value. They then 
took their departure and left the island, when the 
sight of a solitary human being among the cliffs 
awakened their suspicion, and induced them to re- 
turn. Unfortunately, a slight sprinkling of snow 
had fallen, and the footsteps of an individual were 
traced to the mouth of the cave. Not having been 
there ourselves at the period alluded to, we cannot 
speak with certainty as to the nature of the parley 
which ensued, or the terms offered by either party; 
but we know that those were not the days of pro- 
tocols. The ultimatum was unsatisfactory to the 
Skye-men, who immediately proceeded to ‘adjust 
the preliminaries’ in their own way, which adjust- 
ment consisted in carrying a vast collection of 
heather, ferns, and other combustibles, and making 
a huge fire just in the very entrance of the Uamnh 
Fhraing, which they kept up for a length of time; 
and thus, by ‘one fell smoke,’ they smothered the 
entire population of the island.” Such is Mr. Wil- 
son’s version of the story, which, in all its leading 
circumstances, agrees with that of Sir Walter. 





THE CHATEAU D’IVRY. 

OnE morning (says a writer in the Siécle) a friend, 
an archeologist, called to invite us to go with him. 

“ Have you seen the old Chateau d’Ivry?” he 
inquired. ‘Come, I want to show this marvel to 
you.” 

These words about an old chateau scemed to 
promise a whole world of reminiscences. Doubtless 
we should seethere dismantled towers, ruined battle- 
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ments, sunken drawbridges, ivy and dwarf trees 
growing in the gaping fissures of the walls, stair- 
cases open to the sky, shafts of columns lying in the 
dust, the accumulation of several ages; doors still 
encased with iron, like the men who defended them ; 
in the dungeons, instruments of torture; and at the 
bottom of the wells, a larger or smaller number of 
skeletons, all the abominations of a period which 
recognised only one right, that of force. 

I was underanillusion. There was noruin; but 
we beheld a magnificent dwelling-house, scarcely a 
hundred years old, with fine lawns and large woods, 
in which the cascades murmured in melodious con- 
cert. We began to regret our lost steps, when 
our guide led us into the chateau, like one accus- 
tomed to the interior. We will spare you the 
description of apartments, Venetian mirrors, his- 
torical panels, furniture corresponding to the style 
of decoration—all this was of little consequence to 
us. It was in the park that our astonishment was 
awakened—we may even say, our admiration. We 
saw a village in the midst of venerable trees, con- 
sisting of a number of smiling cottages ; workshops, 
newly erected, like the village, were scattered near 
thickly grouped clusters of trees; an immense show- 
room, the purpose of which was clearly indicated 
by the arrangement of its windows; further on, a 
dispensary and a guard-house, and everywhere 
space, air, light, and every provision for health. 

The streets were already named; the names we 
read were temporarily chalked up, and were those 
of contemporary musical celebrities, as Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Auber, Berlioz. The roads, rocks, and 
streams were named like the streets. 

It was time to demand an explanation. In reply, 
our guide said: “I am well aware that you would 
wish to know the object of these immense works ; 
your imagination is aroused; you will soon be in 
the secret, and it willastonish you. Let us inspect 
one of these houses. ‘To prepare you better for the 
things I shall have to tell you, I will remind you, on 
our way, that the trade in organs has had an extra- 
ordinary development for some years past. For- 
merly, organs were only seen in cathedrals; now 
they-are seen everywhere, in the smallest village 
churches, and even in private galleries. The 
mechanism of this instrument has been simplified, 
and, thanks to the incessant progress in its con- 
struction, the price has been lowered even to four 
pounds for the simplest kinds; not such as merely 
whistle airs in the manner of bird-organs, but in- 
struments with strong works, numerous stops, and 
several octaves, obeying all the caprices of the 
player.” 

“That is all very well; but does that ex- 
plain—— ?” 

“Let us enter one of these small houses, which- 
ever you may select, for they are all built on 
the same plan; you see, there is no plaster, but 
instead, beautiful stone, of two stories, without 
counting the attic and cellars, and there is also a 
garden in front.” 

“It is perfect; but I should be glad to know the 
end of all these constructions.” 

“Well, this spacious domain—chiteau, park, 
Village, and works—is the property of Messrs. 
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Alexander and Son, organ manufacturers. Their 
works were formerly situated in Paris, where the 
continual increase of the rents was the ruin of 
their work-people. They have brought everything 
here, stock, workshops, and timber-yard. The 
colonist will share in the increasing prosperity of 
the enterprise. At the expiration of a fixed period, 
each workman will become proprietor of his house 
and garden, without any after claim. If he dies 
before the end of the fixed time—ten years, I be- 
lieve—his widow and orphans will profit from the 
advantages secured to them by the assurance. The 
inheritance will be given up to them at once.” 

This account thoroughly interested us, and left 
no lingering regrets for the old ruin that we had 
at first dreamt about. The celebrated manufac- 
turers bound to the soil a whole army of workmen 
by the feeling of ownership; they thus became the 
partners of their fortune. ‘The spectacle was truly 
grand and beautiful. 

Still, there lingered a troublesome thought : 
might not the co-operation of the workmen be dis- 
pensed with, before the expiration of the ten years, 
so as to give an excuse for the non-fulfilment of 
the onerous obligations, without suspecting, in- 
deed, the intentions of the generous founders of 
the association ? It was necessary to provide, too, 
for the possibility of their retirmg. Would their 
successors be bound in fact, as well as morally P 

“ In this respect,” replied our guide, ‘all is fore- 
seen. The founders have left no power to chance; 
a grave charge is necessary to the discharge of any 
one. Again, a single man has not the power of 
decision, since he might be swayed by passion. A 
real council, with ample guarantees for its impar- 
tiality, chosen from among the workmen them- 
selves, and holding its authority from election, 
judges the faults and settles the «mount of repri- 
mand and punishment due. However, as you may 
imagine, the council is a mere form. In an enter- 
prise of this nature,.there is naturally established 
an exceptional unaminity. If any one be idle, it is 
to the injury of the whole association. Instead of 
having to repress idleness, it will rather be neces- 
sary to moderate the ardour of industry. There 
drunkenness, that fruitful source of ruin, has dis- 
appeared, and gives a place to the enjoyments of 
domestic intercourse. Finally, as to the breaking 
the engagements, on whatever ground, it is a danger 
that need not be feared: this elective council is 
the sole judge of any such occurrence. 

We are told that several large firms have deter- 
mined to adopt this plan. The boundaries of the 
town dues must sooner or later be destroyed. The 
manufactories within the walls may have to be re- 
moved, to avoid the tolls upon the articles of their 
consumption. In reconstructing them elsewhere, 
there will be nothing to hinder their owners from 
following this example. If so, the firm to which 
we have referred will have had the honour of a 
grand and fine initiative.* 





* An interesting account of the Co-operative Associations of 
Workmen in France is given in a pamphlet by W. Coningham, 
Esq., u.P. (Effingham Wilson.) Without approval of some of the 
political remarks incidentally introduced, this little treatise may 
be recommended as affording useful information on a branch of 
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Tue migrating scason has come round once more. 
Everybody now, who can manage to escape from 
the cares of business, or the responsibilities of 
office, is either already off to the coast or prepar- 
ing for the transit; especially everybody who has 
a wife, because everybody’s wife at this sultry 
season feels most unaccountably languid and en- 
feebled, and islonging for those invigorating breezes 
which, blowing landward from the sea, bear health 
and spirits on their wings. ‘This is precisely the 
critical time when, from all the centres, great and 
small, of our manifold civilization, the great perio- 
dical radiation sets outwards to the circumfer- 
ence of our sea-girt land. And very proper 
too. What though our grandsires, and our grand- 
dames also, knew little or nothing about water- 
ing-places on the coast, and were content to stay 
at home from one year’s end to another all the 
years of their lives? There are many things 
which they knew nothing about that are indispen- 
sable to us; and if the watering-place was not a 
universal institution in their time, that is no reason 
why it should not be one in ours. See what the 
sea-side does for us—what valuable scraps of 
knowledge we make prize of among the sand and 
pebbles and sea-weed—how learned we get in the 
matter of molluscs and crustacea, zoophytes and 
polypes—how we stock our aquariums with star- 
fish and anemones, with hermit-crabs and patella 
vulgata, as my wife calls limpets—and how delight- 
fully puzzled we get with the spawny and gela- 
tinous little monsters which Master Bobby and 
little Bell capture among the briny drift and sea- 
tangle. 

Then look at the effect ofan annual sea-side jaunt 
from a social point of view. How it pulls us all bodily 
down from our class pedestals and out of our class 
niches, and helps to humanize our souls and sym- 
pathies by shuffling us all together on the silent 
sands or the crackling shingle, amidst the deepening 
diapason of the wind, and the ever-sounding murmur 
and harmonious jangle of the tumbling surge. And 
again, see what an appetite we lean Londoners 
pick up while drinking in the breeze as it blows 
“west by north” across the salt billows—how the 
alimentary functions thrive and the digestion im- 
proves, and that jaundiced tinge in our faces flies 
off, and gives place to wholesome brown, not un- 
mingled with just a sowpcon of rustic red. See 
how the children pick up flesh, and how sturdily 
they toddle about on their plump calves among the 
pebbles; and how rosy mamma is getting again, 
and how young she is looking under that broad 
circumference of hat. Think of all these pleasures 
and advantages, and that all of them are to be 
enjoyed at a cost which their very enjoyment will 
save you out of your doctor’s bills—and then ask 
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who will stay away from the coast if he can 
help it ? 

Not we, at any rate; so, packing up that tre- 
mendous trunk of our better half’s, the extempo- 
rised mails of the youngsters, and our own modest 
carpet-bag, we are off at once. It is down the 
river we go this time, past the Pool and Green. 
wich, past the Great Eastern, now pluming her 
wings in anticipation of a flight—past Erith and 
Quecnhithe, Gravesend and Tilbury Fort—and so 
on till we stand out seaward as boldly as if about 
to circumnavigate the globe, and then drop sud- 
denly round upon Crippleton Super Mare, which, 
not being an extra-fashionable place, suits our 
homely notions of relaxation and retirement all the 
better. Crippleton Super Mare has no “ Pavilion,” 
no “Marine Parade,” no “Kemp Town” to tempt 
us into luxurious expenses, or put us out of con- 
ceit with homely fare and homely comforts. But 
it has sands stretching far away under the preci- 
pitous cliffs; it has a white-winged brood of little 
bathing-boxes on wheels; it has a little straggling 
fleet of fishing-boats; and under the lee of the 
long promenading pier, which stretches for threc- 
fourths of a mile out into the blue water, there lie 
at anchor, their clean sheets flapping idly against 
the masis, three or four small sailing yachts ready 
for a cruise at anybody's convenience at any hour 
of the day. The town itself, though it looks 
laughingly out to sea with a confident face enough, 
has really, gud town, very little to boast of. In the 
article of shops it comes lamentably short: the 
jeweller sells lacquered Brummagem wares; the 
bookseller, who gets the last new work when 
ordered, retails, besides literature, sticks of barley- 
sugar and scented soap; the crack linen-draper 
deals more in huckaback and calicoes than in 
silks and satins, and dabbles, moreover, in patent 
medicines, besides being agent for unadulterated 
souchong in tin canisters; the post-office is in 
charge of Mrs. Bobson, relict of Pilot Bobson, who 
went down in Her Majesty’s frigate “ Diver,” on 
the Goodwins, more than twenty years ago; and 
the widow maintains to this hour the lamented 
Bobson’s flag-staff, haulyards, and union-jack in 
the little patch of garden, ten feet by nine, in front 
of her domicile. ‘The grand staple of the place is 
lodgings, and the next most important traffic in 
which capital is invested would seem to be a 
squadron or two of donkeys in long clothes, and 
delicately swaddled ponies, with a long train of 
vehicles not very casily described, but attached or 
attachable to either class of animals at pleasure. 
At your first visit to Crippleton, you wonder what 
all this redoubtable squadron can find to do in this 
little place; but you cease to wonder, ere long; for 
when you begin to explore the neighbourhood, you 
find the woods and geeen lanes, the winding field- 
paths, and the snug-lying villages, with their im- 
memorial square towers and ivy-clad churches, 
half-hidden by dense foliage, lying so plentifully 
scattered around, that if you have the slightest 


vehicle for your family forthwith, and start off on 
a discovering expedition at once. 
We are lucky, on landing at Crippleton, in find- 
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ing our old landlady, Mrs. Banger, quite disen- 
gaged, and ready and glad to receive us again. 
Banger, who, with shirt-sleeves rolled back, baring 
his pilous muscles, is scouring a coffee-pot in the 
kitchen, no sooner catches sight of us, than he 
shoots himself off like a cross-bow bolt, and, soon 
alighting on the pier, disengages our baggage from 
the fangs of the grim janitor by paying the pier 
dues, transports it on his broad shoulders to his 
cottage, and in a few minutes we find ourselves in- 
stalled in comfortable quarters clean as a new pin, 
and a senatus consultwm, consisting of Mrs. Banger 
and our better half, deliberating on the momentous 
question of dinner, guaranteed to be on the table 
at five to the minute. Meanwhile we take a whet 
by inhaling the sea-air, and make the survey of 
Banger’s domains, which, although not large, are 


yather populous with live pets of various kinds, ° 


guinea-pigs, lop-eared rabbits, a hedgehog, a raven, 
and a litter of fourteen “chucky-pigs,” as Master 
Bobby calls them, all comfortable with their dam 
in clean straw, and in perfectly presentable odour. 
Tt is so hot just now, that we do not care to ven- 
ture out upon the sands, where the cliffs, instead 
of affording a shade, are baking in the sun; so we 
open the garden wicket and wander into the wood 
in the rear of the town, to renew our acquaintance 
with some of the pet bits of landscape seen through 
the breaks in the wood, like pictures framed in a 
fringe of moving foliage. We are not singular in 
ihis preference for the shade; light figures flit 
silently along the leafy avenues; deep voices 
mingle with the twitter of small birds in the 


boughs; and, with the fragrance of the wild thyme 
and thebryony, comes the unmistakeable odour of 
cigars and patent pipe-lights. 

Banger has no gong to summon us to dinner, 
but he has a tremendous vow-humana stop, and by- 
and-by we hear it resounding at the garden wicket, 
with a “ Yo-ho-hoy!” that wakens up all the 


echoes of the neighbourhood. In we go, in obedi- 
ence to the signal, and for the next hour or so find 
sufficient to interest us in Mrs. Banger’s cookery 
and her good man’s garden produce. By the time 
the dessert is discussed, with a modest glass of 
wine or two, the hot sun is declining towards the 
west, and the cool breeze, as it flutters the vine- 
leaves at the open window, invites us to a descent 
upon the beach. 

We find all the world of Crippleton, which means 
all the season visitors, assembled on the sands at 
this pleasant time. Our artist has sketched a por- 
tion of the scene to the life; but the broad area is 
much too expansive, populous, and multitudinous 
to be crammed into a single picture. We are in 
time to catch the “ husbands’ boat,” which is mak- 
ing for the landing-place at the end of the long 
pier, which lies out of the picture to the left; and 
that is why she is so far away from the foreground. 
the pier is crowded with expectant wives and fami- 
lies, all on the look-out for pater-familias, and so is 
the beach itself in good part: some, furnished 
with telescopes, already recognise the beloved face, 
and are signalling with scarves and handkerchiefs ; 
the sound of music from the vessel comes over the 
waters, for she is paddling in to the tune of “The 
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girls we left behind us,” and will soon discharge 
her living freight. The proceedings of the anxious 
expectants are sarcastically criticised by a group of 
town-made fops, cigar in mouth, and rather peg- 
toppy about the extremities, to the intense disgust 
of young Scalpel, of Guy’s, who is tenderly escort- 
ing Miss Figgins, the ship-broker’s daughter, 
through the salt pools and sand-ridges. Figgins’s 
papa is on the watch for Mrs. F., who has taken a 
run up to town, and he is also scandalized at the 
somewhat coarse wit of the men in peg-tops. 

Just then mamma is seen coming along the pier, 
surrounded by a whole bevy of the younger Fig- 
ginses, who have been watching the boat from tho 
pier for the last half-hour. 

And now a swarm of fresh arrivals sweep along 
the sands—donkeys, ponies, carriages, bands of 
bare-legged little navigators with wooden spades, 
aged invalids in easy wheel-chairs, and sentimental 
convalescents lounging on the dry sands beneath 
the cliff, or stretched supine, lazy as lotus-eaters, 
in the time-worn seats placed at high-water mark. 
By-and-by the red sun sinks down in the west, 
deepening to Tyrian purple as he dips in the dark 
heaving billows and bathes their wanton crests in 
rich and glowing hues. Right opposed to him, in 
the east, comes up the broad moon; and the soft 
silver night, kindling upon the embers of the 
golden day, enfolds the whole panorama in a man- 
tle of transparent grey, visible first in the far dis- 
tance, and gradually stealing onwards till all things 
are wrapped in its embrace. With the sombre 
hues of twilight, there comes a lull of voices and a 
comparative stillness. We can now hear the waves 
clapping their hands in the offing, and the dull 
booming sound of the breakers is followed by the 
soft crepitating sibilance of the exhausted foam as 
every tiny bubble bursts on the beach, and the 
snow-white outlines marking the advance of the 
tide vanish one after another. So dies out the 
day on the coast; and from such a scene we retire 
early to rest, with the murmur of the surge in our 
ears, beguiling us to slumber, and the anticipation 
of new pleasures on the morrow. 

And we are not disappointed in these anticipa- 
tions either, for, having promised Master Bobby and 
Miss Bell a trip with mamma to the oid castle on the 
hill, we make a contract with one of the chiefs of the 
donkey squadron, to drive us thither in a couple of 
four-whcels and bring us back again by dinner-time. 
Starting at ten, we are no sooner seated than off 
go the donkeys, harnessed in pairs, at full gallop, 
through a most pleasant and picturesque country, 
doing the six miles, nearly all up a gentle ascent, 
in little more than an hour, with only one capsize, 
and that nothing to speak of unless for the laugh- 
ter it occasions. A low mnd-walled cottage, and a 
garden, crouched down in a patch of waste land, 
seems to bé the only dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the old castle, which is a colossal Saxon 
ruin placed on a bold eminence, commanding a 
wide view out seaward, and across a level of flat 
land well known to the old Romans in the early days 
of their invasion, and where they had their camp- 
ing-grounds, some vestiges of which are said to be 
yet discernible. The castle itself is a grand rem- 
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nant of the feudal ages; granite walls of twenty 
feet thick yet bid defiance to time ; the very cement 
is hard as the flinty rock; and one 


| 


rast round | 


tower, sixty feet in diameter, still langhs to scorn all | 


idea of overthrow. But the brambles and _ black- 


berries creep over the battlemented walls, and the | 
swallows chaffer and twitter where once the shaft | 
of the archer sang through the loop-holes on its | 


mission of death. 
cottage, who shows the lions, points to a subterra- 
nean passage which meanders through the sub- 
stance of the rocky mound, and lands us at the exit 


in a little rustic arbour, opening in the hill-side upon | 


a delicious picture of rural scenery bounded by the 
grey sea. We spend an hour or two at the castle, 
and after refreshing at the cottage on bread and 
butter and water-cresses, trundle down the hill 
again behind the donkeys, in capital time for the 
lamb, green peas, and currant tart at home. 

So, day by day, the pleasant hours fleet away: 
what with the bathing in the morning, the fishing 
for whiting now and then in the forenoon, the 
cruises in the sailing yachts under the shadow of 
the awning, the strolls on the beech, the journeys 
of discovery inland, the cosy conversaziones and 
reading parties when the summer showers shut us 
in-doors; and what with the breakfasting, lunch- 
ing, dining, and supping, with such appetites as 
ours; we find the month at an end almost before we 
are aware. After the first few days we sce but 
little of Mrs. Banger, who, confining herself to the 
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The country maiden from the | 
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kitchen, and regarding us all only as so many com. 
ponent parts of two-fifteen a week, takes all praise. 
worthy care to retain that comfortable income ag 
long as she can. Banger himself is almost ag 
scarce, and we only see him when he brings ina 
turbot or a brill, or a pair or two of soles, the pro- 
duce of his fishing, and all of which he thinks we 
have a right to eat at his own price, and which we 
do eat and pay for accordingly. 

We are apt sometimes, grumbling mortals as we 
are, to condole with ourselves, and to sigh out an 
alas! that these sweet, do-nothing delights of the 
sea-coast should be so fleeting and transitory. But, 
in sober truth, that is a blunder, for it is their very 
evanescence that constitutes their charm. Only 
suppose that you and I were condemned to Crip- 
pleton and Mrs. Banger, even with all that good 
dame’s compliant shifts and self-denying contriy- 
ances, for the rest of our days—not in summer 
only, when the balmy zephyrs make a paradise 
of the region, but in dreary November, dark 
December, and cheek-smiting March—when the 
frore winds howl and pipe through every cranny 
of that humble domicile—when the sharp salt spray 
dashes in at doors and windows, and pickles the 
very bed you lie on—when Banger goes out in a 
sou’-wester and comes back in liquor, and poor Mrs. 
B. has a world of work to manage him at all. Truly, 
oh friends, it is the sunny side of the peach that 
we devour during the summer months at the sex 
coast. Let us be content. = 
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